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German children are cripples suffering with malnutri- 
tion, yet there are plenty of fats and raw materials every- 
where. He inquires why, and answers that it is due to 
the lack of transportation and to German isolation. The 
only hope for Germany is economic independence, and 
economic independence is possible only in ease Germany 
is in possession of colonies. The author doesn't believe 
that Kiautchau and the South Sea Islands are needed, 
but German Southwest Africa is necessary if Germany 
is to have cattle and farm products. Kameroon and 
Togoland are needed to furnish coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
rubber, and vegetable fats. German East Africa is in- 
dispensable if Germany is to have grain, cotton, fruit, 
and coffee. Our own judgment is that the supreme 
interest facing Germany is not to get but to give, to 
convince the rest of the world of her sincerity and will- 
ingness to co-operate with other nations, for one of the 
great casualties of the war was the death of confidence 
in the spokesmen of Germany. That confidence needs to 
be revived. 



IT is of more than passing interest that General Horace 
Porter should have died May 29 and Louis Maria 
Drago eleven days later. In the first place, these were 
men far above the ordinary. General Porter became a 
brigadier at twenty-eight years of age. He was Grant's 
executive secretary during the General's first term as 
President. It was he who jotted down the words in 
which Grant stopped the cheering that broke out on the 
Union side at Appomattox : "The rebels are our country- 
men again, and the best sign of rejoicing after the vic- 
tory will be to abstain from all demonstrations in the 
field." For seven years, and that covering the period of 
the Spanish War, he was our ambassador to France. He 
shared with Joseph H. Choate the honors as delegate to 
the second Hague Conference in 1907. It was there that 
he came into contact with Dr. Drago, of Argentina. 
Louis Maria Drago was at the time of his death a mem- 
ber of the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague. 
He was for some time a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Buenos Aires. He was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the presidency of President Roca, during 
which term of office he sent to the Argentine ambassador 
in Washington the instructions known as the Drago 
Doctrine. He was one of the arbitrators in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries dispute. He was to have 
lectured at the International Relations Conference at 
Williams College this summer. The Drago Doctrine 
was a protest on principle against forceful collection of a 
debt from Venezuela by Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy, and asserted that "public debts should never bring 
about armed intervention, much less the material oc- 



cupation of the soil of American nations by European 
Powers." The Pan-American Congress of 1906 referred 
the question to The Hague Peace Congress of 1907, 
where Dr. Drago and General Porter argued various 
phases of the subject, with the result that there was 
evolved what is now known as the Porter-Drago Doc- 
trine, which doctrine forbids the employment of force 
for the collection of debts until the claims have been 
approved by an arbitration court, the payment being 
refused or the debtor refusing to arbitrate. The peace 
movement of the world will always associate the names 
of these two men, who from out their different but dis- 
tinguished fields met and left the world wiser and better 
because of their meeting. 
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PEACE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

By MANTON M. WYVELL, of Washington, D. C. 

Formerly Counsel for the United States before the 

International Joint Commission 

n addition" to the deplorable loss of life, the World 
War cost the United States from April 6, 1917, to 
July 1, 1921, in round numbers, forty billions of dollars 
($40,000,000,000), not counting sums loaned to foreign 
countries. The combined appropriations of the War and 
Navy Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, voted by the last Congress were $939,271,377. To 
wage war, there is always ample machinery. A highly 
organized War Department, a very efficient Navy, are 
always ready, and other branches of the government are 
usually well prepared to co-ordinate to the very fullest 
extent. But to prevent war there is comparatively little 
machinery. How to make the best use of the machinery 
we have and to enlarge the machinery for peace is the 
highest duty of statesmanship. 

It is true we have had our Hague tribunals, but they 
resulted in little definite permanent machinery. The 
Bryan peace treaties provide for the creation of a com- 
mission of five, which functions if a dispute should arise 
between the two signatory powers of the convention. 

There is, however, one permanent peace organization, 
made up of three Americans and three Canadians, which 
regularly functions and which is always available to deal 
with disputes which may arise between Canada and the 
United States. I refer to the International Joint Com- 
mission, created by the Treaty of January 11, 1909, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

Organized for the primary purpose of dealing with 
the problems arising over the use of the joint waterways, 
Article X of the treaty authorizes the two countries to 
submit to it for decision any questions or matters of dif- 
ference arising between the two countries or either in 
relation to each other or in which their respective in- 
habitants are concerned. 

Important as this commission is, and I may say that 
so far it has settled very satisfactorily every difference 
between the United States and Canada which has been 
submitted to it, it has never cost the United States Gov- 
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eminent to exceed $75,000 per year, and sometimes Con- 
gress has grudgingly appropriated much less, appropria- 
tions for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1922, being only 
$38,000. 

The preamble of the treaty discloses its purposes and 
reads as follows : 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British dominions beyond the 
seas, Emperor of India, and the United States of America, 
being equally desirous to prevent disputes regarding the use 
of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are 
now pending between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or interests of 
either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the 
other, along their common frontier, and to make provision 
for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions as 
may hereafter arise, have resolved to conclude a treaty in 
furtherance of these ends. 

The whole treaty is most interesting, but my allotted 
space forbids a detailed discussion. There is a waterway 
boundary between the United States and Canada of sub- 
stantially 2,400 miles, and the primary purpose of the 
treaty was to deal with the problems created by this 
physical situation. This water boundary, beginning in 
the east of Eastport, Maine, follows the center of the 
St. Croix River for over a hundred miles. No other im- 
portant boundary waters occur until the St. Lawrence 
is reached, at Ma'ssena, New York, where the boundary 
line then traces its way down the St. Lawrence, awarding 
some of the Thousand Islands to the United States and 
some to Canada ; thence through the center of Lake On- 
tario ; thence through the Niagara Gorge, through Lake 
Erie, the St. Clair Eiver and Lake to Lake Huron; 
through the center of Lake Huron and on through the 
Sault Ste. Marie River to Lake Superior; then through 
the greatest of all lakes to the mouth of the Pigeon 
River, and thence through the center of that river to its 
source. 

There is a further water boundary with which few peo- 
ple are familiar. After crossing a narrow divide or 
portage known as Fowl Portage, the international 
boundary line is drawn irregularly through a series of 
lakes and rivers in one of the most beautiful, unusual, 
and picturesque regions in the world, namely, Jthe Lake 
of the Woods watershed, to the northwest corner of the 
Lake of the Woods. This region is dotted with a count- 
less number of oddly shaped but beautiful lakes, while 
the Lake of the Woods itself has a beauty and had a 
problem peculiar to itself. 

There are great cities and important manufacturing 
centers located along these joint waters. In Canada 
there is Montreal, Toronto, Fort Francis, and Port 
Arthur, while the prosperity of Winnipeg depends 
greatly upon the Great Lakes system. On the United 
States side there are the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Duluth. 

The commercial interests involved are vast. The 
navigation on the Great Lakes is stupendous. Few peo- 
ple realize that the total amount of tonnage carried on 
the Great Lakes during the year before the great war 
began, 1914, was 2,882,922 gross tons, while the total 
amount of tonnage carried between the United States 



and European ports, including all Gulf ports and Porto 
Rico, was 3,803,354 gross tons. 

The commercial interests are vast. The latent power 
possibilities, which as yet are practically untouched in 
the great waterways in question, some day may be relied 
upon to take the place for power development of oil and 
coal. At Niagara Falls there is a mean annual flow of 
208,000 cubic feet per second, and it is possible to de- 
velop five million horsepower with a possible fall of 304 
feet. At the Long Sault of the St. Lawrence there is a 
mean annual flow somewhat larger, and these rapids of 
the St. Lawrence which begin below Ogdensburg and 
which cease south of Montreal are capable of even vaster 
power developments, the possible fall being 247 feet, but 
the volume of water being somewhat greater. 

Then there are numerous other power plants abeady 
developed and power sites which are capable of develop- 
ment. At Kenora, on the Lake of the Woods, there is 
an important power site. International Falls, a thriving 
city on the northern Minnesota boundary, owes its pros- 
perity entirely to the power plant of the International 
Paper Company. At Sault Ste. Marie the straits which 
connect Superior with Lake Huron, is an important 
power site, and all of these are of an international char- 
acter and furnished an opportunity for international 
differences. 

Writing the opinion in the celebrated case of Schooner 
Exchange vs. McFaddon (7 Cranch, 136), Chief Justice 
Marshall said : 

The jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is 
necessarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no 
limitation not imposed by itself. Any restriction upon it, 
deriving validity from an external source, would imply a 
diminution of its sovereignty to the extent of the restriction, 
and an investment of that sovereignty to the same extent in 
that power which could impose such restriction. 

All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power 
of a nation within its own territories must be traced up to 
the consent of the nation itself. They can flow from no 
other legitimate source. 

The principle so clearly stated above is no doubt vital, 
so far as the full utilization of national power is con- 
cerned; but when relied upon in relation to boundary 
waters or waters which cross an international boundary 
and used without regard to consequences on the other 
side of the line, great suffering results and occasion is 
given for strong feeling and even hatreds. 

In view of the vastness of the interests of Canada and 
of the United States existing along the common frontier, 
it is not strange that in the past, when the foregoing 
principle of international law was asserted by one side 
or the other, interests conflicted, injury resulted, and 
disputes arose ; and some of the differences became seri- 
ous before the creation of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

For example, through the city of Chicago flows the 
Chicago River. The river moves sluggishly through a 
level country, and its source is in the swamps, in the 
same area where are the head- waters of the Illinois River, 
which flows in a southwesterly direction into the Missis- 
sippi. The municipality of Chicago, in order to make 
the river available for sanitary purposes, deepened the 
Chicago River at its source, caused it to reverse its direc- 
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tion, and withdrew from the waters of Lake Michigan a 
flow of nearly 10,000 cubic feet of water per second for 
a drainage canal. The effect of this great withdrawal 
of water from the Great Lakes system was to lower the 
level of the waters of lakes Michigan and Huron a few 
inches and seriously interfered with docking interests in 
Canadian ports. This withdrawal caused a vigorous pro- 
test from Canada, which was never settled until the 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, confirmed this withdrawal. 

Again, a serious controversy arose over the damming 
of the Lake of the Woods for the purpose of constructing 
a power plant at Kenora, Canada, resulting in a rise of 
from three to five feet of the waters of the lake and flood- 
ing thousands of acres on the American shore. 

Although little known, the Lake of the Woods is re- 
markable in scenic beauty. Its size is 1,485 square miles, 
about as large as the State of Ehode Island. On the 
American side the shores are low, and lying on the Cana- 
dian side are rock-bound coasts. No one has attempted 
to count the number of islands in the lake, but there are 
known to be over 12,000, and as they exist in their virgin 
state, studded with evergreen trees, the beauty of the 
lake to the traveler who has visited the region makes an 
impression which is never forgotten. In the early nine- 
ties the region was open to settlers, and hardy Norwe- 
gians and Swedes, for the most part from southern Min- 
nesota and from Wisconsin and Iowa, settled in that 
region. The soil was virgin and unusually rich, it being 
black loamy soil, capable of producing wheat in abun- 
dance despite the necessarily short season, due to the 
country lying so far north. Many settlers chose the spot 
near the lake and cleared their lands on the level stretch 
of country adjacent to it. The outlet of the lake is the 
Winnipeg River, which flows in a meandering course 
from Kenora to Lake Winnipeg, and along its course has 
many falls, making it unusually adaptable to water- 
power development. 

One of the opportunities for water-power development 
was at the outlets of the lake, and in 1897 the Norman 
Dam was constructed in order to facilitate power devel- 
opment at the eastern outlet and to furnish power for 
the city of Kenora and for some mills which were con- 
structed at the power site. The lands on the American 
shore were so level that a rise of one foot on the lake 
threw the water back on the American side one mile; so, 
when the dam artificially raised the lake from three to 
five feet, thousands of acres of American farms were 
flooded, and complaints poured into the State Depart- 
ment. So high did the feeling run that a group of 
American citizens at one time organized for the purpose 
of going to Canada and blowing up the dam with dyna- 
mite. 

This controversy was referred to the International 
Joint Commission, under Article 9 of the treaty, for the 
purpose pf recommending a level for the lake, and at 
once the feeling of the natives subsided. The Commis- 
sion, after extensive hearings, fixed the level of the lake, 
which necessarily meant a range of levels, and recom- 
mended that a sum in damages be paid to Americans; 
so that all of the different interests were composed and 
satisfied. 

Another situation, no less acute, was a controversy 
between Canadian and American irrigation interests, 
which arose over the use of the waters of the Milk and 



St. Mary Rivers in Montana and in the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The head-waters of the St. Mary River lie immediately 
to the east of the main range of the Rocky Mountains in 
northern Montana. The river flows northerly into the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, and empties into the Belly 
River about 75 miles north of the international boundary 
line. The melting of the snows in the Rocky Mountains 
in the spring causes a sudden flood, usually coming in 
June, which, while receding rapidly, still leaves a gener- 
ous amount of water until late in July, and even in the 
late irrigation season its flow is fairly constant. 

The Milk River, rising just east of the source of the 
St. Mary, flows in a generally easterly course not far 
from the international boundary and receives its water 
supply from occasional storms or showers falling upon a 
rolling or undulating country. The river flows thence 
north into Canada and continues in a generally easterly 
direction for 210 miles in Canada, and then' makes a turn 
to the southeast, again crossing the boundary, continu- 
ing in a generally easterly course, flowing through the 
principal valley of northern Montana. Taking the two 
rivers together, probably 80 per cent of the water which 
ultimately finds its way in them falls on American soil. 

The Canadians desired to utilize the waters of the St. 
Mary River for irrigation near the town of Lethbridge, 
Canada, while as early as 1902 the project of transfer- 
ring the water of the St. Mary River to the Milk by 
means of a reservoir and canal and ultimately applying 
the water to the lands several hundred miles away, in 
the Milk River Valley, between Chinook and Glasgow, 
Montana, was agreed upon, the cost to be nearly 
$10,000,000. 

Accordingly, the American Government began build- 
ing a canal to divert waters from the St. Mary to the 
Milk River. The Canadians, indignant because of a 
threatened withdrawal of waters which, if not interfered 
with, would ultimately flow into their country and be 
available for use on their own soil, protested strongly, 
through their government, to the State Department ; but 
the State Department ignored their protest, relying upon 
the right to use whatever waters fell upon United States 
soil and the sovereignty of the nation as defined by 
Marshall. 

The Canadians in 1904 sought to defeat the American 
plan by diverting waters of the Milk River at a point on 
its course through their own country, justifying their 
action upon the same principle. It was then the turn 
of the American farmers to be alarmed, with the result 
that by Article VI of the treaty which created the In- 
ternational Joint Commission the waters of the two 
rivers were divided equally and the International Joint 
Commission was given the administrative duties of so 
apportioning the waters as to meet the requirements and 
demands of both countries as fairly as possible. 

Be it said to the credit of the Commission that their 
work in this relation has not only allayed the fears of 
the farmers of the two countries, but has been performed 
in so constructive a manner as to build up the joint 
farming interests of the two countries. 

Other less serious differences have been satisfactorily 
settled by the Commission, which now, in the persons of 
Honorable Obadiah Gardner, Honorable Clarence D 
Clark, and Honorable Marcus A. Smith, constituting 
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the American section, and of Honorable Charles A. Ma- 
grath, Henry A. Powell, and Sir William Hearst, con- 
stituting the Canadian section, occupies a high place in 
the affections of those whose personal interests have been 
affected by their decisions. 

The treaty contains other important provisions, at 
least one of which is indeed remarkable. Article II of 
the treaty provides that any future interference with the 
waters of streams which cross the boundary or flow into 
boundary waters would give an injured party a legal 
remedy in the courts of the offending nation, thus modi- 
fying, as far as the United States and Canada are con- 
cerned, in the interests of justice and fair play, Judge 
Marshall's decision and granting to an injured alien a 
remedy never theretofore recognized. 

In the spring of 1914 very appropriate ceremonies 
were held in Washington celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. These ceremonies were of great value. 
They crystallized the feeling of thinking Americans and 
they furnished a means of contact between patriotic men 
of prominence of the two nations. They proved that, 
after all, the same aspirations and qualities found in 
Americans are likewise found in Canadians. 

The International Joint Commission has done much 
to cement that peace into, it is hoped, permanent friend- 
ship. 



INCREASING EVIDENCE THAT AMERI- 
CANS ARE USING A NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL VISION 

This article expresses the views of the National City Bank, 
of New York, the largest bank in the United States. It ap- 
peared in the bank's publication, The Americas, and has spe- 
cial significance because it is another illustration of the fact 
that the "hard-headed" perceive truths preached by the 
idealists. — The Editor. 

With the settlement of the question of the pay- 
ment by Germany of a war indemnity, the world 
seems to have taken a long breath of encouragement and 
hope. Slight as may be the actual improvements of the 
past thirty days there can be no disputing the fact that 
a better feeling — the first requirement for a period of 
better times — is already in the air. Throughout Europe 
there appears to be a greater desire on the part of op- 
posing economic groups to compose their differences, to 
co-operate in resuming production and to work together 
in starting the monumental task of repairing the loss of 
wealth occasioned by the war and the two and a half 
years of dislocation in industry since its close. 

The United States, with problems radically different 
in most respects from the problems of the European 
countries, is too closely connected with them in an 
economic sense not to be intimately affected by every 
change in Europe's condition. Europe, at the same 
time, is too completely shorn of raw materials and cap- 
ital resources not to feel acutely any condition of Amer- 
ican industry, American money markets or American 
tariff legislation that affects the relations between this 
country and the other parts of the world. For this 
reason, the attitude of this country toward Europe dur- 



ing the past three months is of particular importance 
both to us and to our European neighbors, and an 
examination of that attitude is likely to result in the 
conviction that in spite of differences of opinion in re- 
gard to the tariff, a very great enlightenment has been 
taking place concerning the part which the United States 
must hereafter play in the affairs and the commerce of 
the world. 

The present depression in many American industries 
has such a clear relation to conditions and events en- 
tirely outside the United States that even the most 
jingoistic will now admit that the United States cannot 
be a self-contained economic unit, but must be subject 
to the same influences which determine prosperity or 
depression for Europe and the rest of the world. The 
discussions which have centered around the tariff have 
been of enormous value in apprising the great mass of 
the American people concerning the true status of our 
relation to the rest of the world, while plans and dis- 
cussions now going on for a broader participation by 
this country in world commerce through foreign loans 
and export credits are contributing to this valuable and 
much needed educational process. 

The daily press gives evidence from week to week of 
the increasing broadmindedness of the American atti- 
tude on these great questions, on the prompt and equit- 
able solution of which the speed of world industrial re- 
covery so largely depends. Bankers' conventions and 
gatherings of business men so far this summer have 
been remarkable for the grasp shown by dozens of 
speakers on problems of our economic situation in the 
new era now at hand. In almost every case these ad- 
dresses have been directed to the patent fact that the 
United States has radically changed its economic rela- 
tion to the rest of the world both as to the position of 
debtor and creditor and as to the necessity for finding 
markets for a large surplus production of manufactured 
goods. As a logical and necessary corollary of that 
change has come the necessity for a broader participa- 
tion in the business and affairs of other countries, and 
it is in this last respect that the greatest benefits are to 
be expected. In other words, America's outlook no 
longer ends at the water's edge. 

The situation was well expressed by Mr. John S. 
Drum, president of the American Bankers' Association, 
in an address he recently made before a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers' Association. After expressing 
the conviction that only by following the pre-war exam- 
ple of the European manufacturing countries can Amer- 
ica build up and maintain a permanent foreign trade, 
Mr. Drum said: 

"It is useless to grow commodities we cannot use or 
sell. Foreign nations which need our commodities have 
only one thing to sell to obtain money with which to 
buy our goods — that is, securities in their productive 
enterprises. And we, prominently the creditor nation of 
the world, are the one people who can invest in those 
productive enterprises of other nations and thus enable 
them to trade with us. 

"It is what England and Holland and Belgium and 
France and all great trading nations of the old world 
have done in building up markets for their products. 



